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Sporting Combines. 


To the list of established hybrid games—Ice-Hockey, Bath- 
Handball (sometimes called Water-Polo), and Pony-Hockey 
(sometimes called Polo, tout court) —it is now proposed to add 
the sport of Roller-Tennis. Other attractive combinations 
have occurred to us, such as Airship-Golf, Submarine-Foot- 
ball, Jujitsu-Curling (with humaas for stones), Motor-Cricket 
(petrol interval at 4.30), Express-Patience (for Messenger 

Boys), Polo-Bridge (like ordinary Bridge but with a mounted 





dummy), Croquet-Billiards (played on the usual billiard- 
table and highly recommended by the manufacturers of 
the same), Antarctic-Marathon (to find the Pole, then once 
round and back), Lacrosse-Badminton, and Looping-the- 
Caber. 
“Th» rejection of the measure would still leave Radicalism com- 
mitted to Socialism, but in the trough of a wave in which it would be in 
peril of ploughing the arid sands of Opposition.” —Belfast Newsletter, 


Not arid, surely. 
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THE GERM-CARRIER. 


In U.S.A. (across the brook) 
There lives, unless the papers err, 
A very curious Irish cook 
In whom the strangest things occur : 
Beneath her outside’s healthy gloze 
Masses of microbes seethe and wallow, 
And everywhere that Mary goes 
Infernal epidemics follow. 


Herself immune and full of beans, 
A state her ruddy cheek confirms, 
They say she runs, behind the scenes, 
A toiling factory of germs ; 
Wherever, rosy and robust, 
She was engaged to boil the victuals, 
The family would bite the dust, 
Falling about her path like skittles. 


What latent seeds of typhoid lurk 
In ambush near her every pore, 
You ’ll see in Dr. Soper’s work— 
“A Chronic Germ-Distributor ; ” 
A statistician gives his view 
That, if she kept a dairy farm, he 
Reckons that on her own she’d do 
More damage than a German army. 


Our Mary, being shut away 

For two whole years to get her clean, 
ls just as germy as the day 

On which she went in quarantine ; 
And now the Court that tries her case 

(Her chance was but the merest cipher) 
Sprinkles aseptics round the place 

And says she ought to have a lifer. 


And yet she’s not the only one 
That flings destruction far and wide, 
And still contrives somehow to shun 
The horrid poison housed inside ; 
| know a man, with health as rude, 
Whose lightest word and simplest wheeze ‘Il 
Throw off a germ you can’t elude— 
Either a mump or else a measle. 


As blooming as a perfect peach, 
And hard as is the camel’s hump, 
Lioyp never learned, by sampling each, 
To tell a measle from a mump ; 
Yet where he goes the microbes spread ; 
You mark, though he is never ailing, 
Horror that vainly scoots ahead, 
And pestilence behind him trailing. 


Among his hundred books (the best), 
Lord Avesvry, counting up his cash, 

Was shocked to find his noble chest 
Break out into a measly rash ; 

“ Nathaniel,” too (that’s not his name, 
But let it serve for Budget humour), 

Secured a brace of mumps that came 
And caused a nasty facial tumor. 


How deal with one who bears about 
These germs of Socialistic rot ? 
Some would employ, to snuff him out, 
A lethal chamber. I should not. 
1 recommend a happy mean, 
A more humane and temperate measure : 
I’d have him clapped in quarantine, 


There to abide the country’s pleasure. 0.3%. 





CROSS-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE HOME; 
Or, Lrrree Arruvr’s Roan to Kyow ence. 
(Little Arthur, aged 12 ; Papa, aged 48.) 

Litile Arthur. Papa, you ’re a Conservative, aren’t you ? 

Papa. Yes, my boy, of course I am. 

L. A. Why do you say “ of course,” Papa? Couldn’s you 
have been a Liberal ? 

Papa. Certainly not. Quite impossible. 

L. A. Why not, Papa? 

Papa. Oh, ab, well, they ’re a wretched lot, you know, con- 
fiscators and all that. They’re never happy unless they ’re 
upsetting everything, and undermining the Church and the 
Constitution. 

L. A. Yes, Papa, I’ve heard you say that before, and 1’m 
sure it must be very dreadful. But, Papa. 

Papa. Well, what is it? Speak up, you know. I’m only 
too lad you re showing an intelligent interest in polities. 

L. A. Yes, Papa, I’m trying to do that. I was going to 
ask you if you thought all Liberals were bad men ? 

Papa. Oh, I don’t go so far as that. 

L. A. But if they’re robbers, Papa, and disloyalists, and 
if they mean to abolish the King and destroy the Army and 
ruin the Navy, and if they ’re revolutionists actuated only by 
sordid greed and envy —— 

Papa. Who put all those long words into your head ? 

L. A. You did, Papa. 

Papa. 1? 

L. A. Yes, Papa. I took them all from your speech at the 
meeting last week. You said (reading from a newspaper) : 
“If you desire to have in power men who are disloyalists 
steeped to the lips in treason, if you wish the Government of 
this great country to be carried on by those who would 
uproot the throne, rob the rich, destroy property, tax the 
poor man’s beer, and place our navy at the mercy of foreign 
powers ; if--—” 

Papa. Yes, | remember. 

L. A. That was what you said, Papa, and a good deal 
more, too, and then there was loud and long-continued 
applause. 

Papa. Yes, the speech seemed to please them. It was 
what they ’d all been thinking, you know, and when I said it 
for them they cheered. 

L. A. Yes, Papa. William thought it was a good speeeh, 
too. He said, “ Master did let ’em have it proper.” 

Papa. You shouldn’t listen to what a footman says. 

L. A. 1 couldn’t help it, Papa. He said it quite loud, you 
know, the next morning in the breakfast-room, before you 
came down. But he said he was a Liberal himself, and he 
wasn’t going’to change. 

Papa. Oh, he said that, did he? 

L. A. Yes; and isn’t Mr. Hopwood a Liberal too, Papa ? 

Papa. Yes, Hopwood ’s one of the worst Radicals 1 ever 
met—not far short of a Socialist, I fancy. 

L. A. Oh, Papa, don’t say that. That would be too 
terrible. 

Papa. I’m afraid it’s true. 

L. A. But, Papa, Mr. Hopwood was dining here only two 
days ago. 

Papa. Well, what if he was? 

L. A. And after dinner, Papa, when I came in to dessert, 
you and Mr. Hopwood were talking, and Mr. Hopwood spoke 
about reform and the land and unearned wealth and the 
Budget, and you said there was a good deal to be said for it 
from his point of view, and he’d put it very well. 

Papa. Yes, | know; he’d argue the hind leg off a donkey. 

L. A. I should like to see him do that, Papa. And then 
you said the House of Lords wouldn’t have it, and he said 
you were trying to break up the Constitution ; and you said, 
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THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER. 


Prixce Burvow. “AT THIS POINT, SIRE, WITH 


YOUR AUGUST PERMISSION, IT PROPOSK 
RESIGN MY HIGH FUNCTION.” 


Tue Kaiser. “NAY, NAY, EXCELLENCY; WE WILL BEAR WITH YOU A LITTLE 


LONGER.” 
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CHANCE OF A LIFETIME.” 


Hostess (who has iold her schoolboy visitors to help the nselves to strauberries). “ WELL, WAVE YOU FOUND SOME NICE ONES? 


Lionel. “On, YES, THANKS VERY MUCH—AND I’M AFRAID WE'VE 





9” 


TAKEN RATHER A LOT; BUL THEN, AS I sai To Herpent, 17's TUE 








said in a crisis like this the Constitution didn’t matter. | 
thought it was most interesting. 

Papa. Come, that’s very kind of you. 

L. A. And then you drank a glass of port tegether, and he 
said, “ The Budget,” and you said, “The House of Lords,” 
and you both laughed. You seemed to be rather pleased 
with him. 

Papa. Yes, he’d argued well, but I rather think [ got the 
best of it. 

L. A. He didn’t think so, Papa. I heard him say after- 
wards that he thought he’d taken a point or two off you. 
He said it to Mr. Hammerton. 

Papa. Another Radical. 

L. A. Yes, Papa, he’s a Liberal too; so you had two 
Liberals to dinner. 

Papa. Shows how broad-minded I am. 

I. A, Oh, Papa, you’re joking now. 

a joke of it ? 

Papa. Why shouldn't I? 

L. A. But if they ’re such bad men, you ouglitn’t to give 
them dinner or be pleased with them. You ought to call 
the police and have them put in prison. 

Papa. You think so, do you ? 

I. A. Yes Papa. They oughitn’t to get off because they ’re 
rich men. You said yourself in that speech that the beauty 
of the law was that it was the same for the rich as for the 
poor. 

Papa. So it is; but it won’t hit Hopwood and Hammerton 
for being Radicals. 


How can you make 





No, you weren't, and he said, Yes, you were; and then you| 





L. A. Well, all I can say is it ought to, if they’re robbers 
and disloyalists and all that. But perhaps you didn’t mean 
it, Papa. Perhaps you were joking. 

Papa. Nothing of the sort. 

L. A. Then you ought to tell the King about them and 
their Government. 

Papa. The King ? 

L. A. Yes, because I read the other day that the King 
appoints the Government, so the King ought to know that 
his Government are robbers. 

Papa. Oh, the King knows all about them right enough. 

L. A. Then I can’t understand it. 

Papa. No, youcan’t ; and you'd better be off now. I’m busy. 








“Until the second hole was reached the game was one of give 
and take, neither side holding any advantage.”—Ldinburjh Evening 
Dispatch. 

It almost looks as though the first hole must have been halved. 





“The Victoria and Albert Museum was considerably enriched on 
Saturday for the opening ceremony by many splendid loans. A con- 
siderable number of highly distinguished people lent their presence.” — 
Manchester Guardian. 


This is indeed doing it on the cheap. 





A Monopolist. 
“ This,” says The Irish Times, “ was the fourth outing of the Jersey 
Lily filly, and she has been first, second and third every time.” 
This gives you some idea of what women would do in the way 
of place-hunting if they got into Parliament. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Park Lane. 
Dearest Daraxe,—My hay-party went dear Empire Editors for dinner while 
with a bang, and was voted quite the they were in London, and every one 
newest and prettiest function in town|said it was extremely well done and 
this summer. I see the sincerest form] struck the right note, and all that sort 
cropping up already in several direc-|of thing. The menus were in the form 
tions. I commandeered Mayfair Square|of proofs. There was “Consommé 4 la 
for the occasion, and had ever so many | Rédacteur” and “Soles 4 l’Imprimerie,” 
loads of hay brought up from thejand the chief dishes were called | 
country ; I’m afraid it was a bit damp |“ Leading Articles.” Of course I’d no | 
several people say they caught cold—|‘canards” in the bill-of-fare, and no| 
pigs! The dancing and supper mar-|“marrons glacés” among the sweets, 
quees were made like big barns, and|My own toilette was very carefully 
the cards L sent out were things of| thought out, its leitmotif being intellect : 
sheer joy, with the dearest little crossed —piain white satin, cut grenee: sse, with! 
rakes and pitchforks on them, 
and “Come and make hay while 


says, “ The grasshopper is a failure.” 





Of course I managed to secure the! 


‘and quite démodeé. 


age, you know, when, as the Psalmist | them said they done never heard of any 


views or ideas at all like them before! 
Wasn’t it. flattering ? 

The most important piece of news 
this season is that ears are out—quite, 
As SHAKSPEARE says, 
“Tf you have ears, prepare to shed them 
now,” or, if shedding them outright is 
too diffy, at least hide them, for they ‘re 
|most unpopular features just now—(by 
the way, would ears be called features 
or appliances ?) 

Ears being out, it naturally follows 
| that voices are worn loud and screamy ; 
which reminds me of a little tragedicita 
people are telling each other. You 
must understand, to begin with, that 
——— Winnie and Cuckoo Delamont 
have been in the first flight of 





the moon shines.” We were all} 
en paysanne, of course, and as | 
the men are so obs'inate about | 
dressing up I simply laid in a 
big store of smock-frocks, and 
made them put them on when 
they came. Pompom and my 
newest little darling (an Antare- 
tic spaniel, my dear, a dream 
of doghood, with the sweetest, 
weentest leggy- legs!) both wore 
teeny smock-frocks, and every- 
one was raving about the little 
thingy-things. 

The moon put in a disap- 
pointing performance ; however, 
we'd lots of lamps to support 
her, and the rain kept off, for 
that occasion only. I took care | 
to have all the proper rustic 
dishes, syllabub, posset, junket, 
as well as things people really 
can eat and drink, and we did 
country dances, and played kiss- 








the earless brigade (they both 
have the typical Delamont ear 
—an ear cbviously intended to 
lead a very retired life!). The 
Duchess of Dunstable, with these 
two girls in tow, was one of the 
most persistent of the maternal 
sports, who, for a long time, 
have been patiently stalking 
Lord Orebright (rather a new 
creation, but immensely pecu- 
nious, my dear!*. Well, whether 
old Dunstable at last wore him 
down, or whether he really did 
begin to see more in Cuckoo than 
anyone else has ever been able 
to see, one can’t say, but the 
affair began to move and get 
some way on it, and finally came 
to a head at the Flummerys’ 
garden-party, where, it seems, he 
proposed while he and Cuckoo 
were sheltering from the rain 
under some trees. Mrs. Jimmy 








in-the-ring and threading - the - 
needle, and dancing-down-the- 
hay, and all the things rustics 
do, even to saying “ee” and], sxow-snoveter.” 
“ ” > ° 

zee. People brought their W. of U. “IxpEED yo, Sir! 
own rakes and pitchforks, and | sxow-stioventer’s Lapourer! ” 
some of them were certainly very -- : 


No svcn Luck 








chic; but mine were easily best—ivory no trimmings, and only diamonds for | 


. 7 al 2 a 
with silver teeth. Norty, who looked ornaments. I felt perfectly at home 


awfully snappy in his smock-frock,| with the dear, clever things, for, you 
said he believed it was “alien hay.” | know, literature and journalism are 
Wasn’t it a shame? Isaid it wasn’t,| quite a fad of mine, and I should 
but he persisted. He declares that| devote myself to them a good bit if 
even our hay isn’t made in England\I could spare time from things that 
now! For a touch of local colour I|matter more. I don’t profess to be 
had two cows put in a corner of | among the “ Got-theres,’ or to be any- 
the square, to graze or chew, or what-| thing, at present, but a “ Not-yet;” 
ever it is they do; but unluckily one of | still, some enormously kind things have 
them ran at Aunt Goldie—(I[’m not a| been said about two little signed ‘articles 
bit surprised; it only shows what a/of mine, “ What to Wear and What to 
lot of sense animals have!)—and_ she | Say when Aeroplaning,” and “ Ought 
fainted. Entre nous, my dear, she| Young Girls to run without Blinkers or 
looked most utterly and completely| not?” in The Sideglancer and The 
ricky in a short, flowered skirt with| Peeress. 

panniers, a sunbonnet, and buckled| I developed some of my views and 
shoes. Isn’t it quaint that she should | ideas about the Press of the Empire to 
care to come to a hay-party ?—at her|the dear Editors, and one or two of 


Wife of Unemployed. “ My ’UsBaND FINDS IT VERY 
VERY ’ARD INDEED, Sir, TO GET ANY WORK AT HIS TRADE.” 
Facetious Gentleman (getting off old joke). “1 surrose iE ‘s 


’E’s oxty «| Say, look here! 





Sharpe happened to be passing 
behind them at the time, and 
says she heard the offer made 
in the most formal terms—‘ I 
What d’you 
say to you and me toddlin’ to 
church together? I’m willin’, 
if vou are.” And that unlucky Cuckoo 
had a heavy buneh of silk cherries over 
one ear and a great chiffon chow in the 
other, and never knew she’d had an 
offer! She spoke immediately of some- 
thing quite irrelevant, and young Ore- 
bright thought he was refused; and 
now, they say, he’s quite likely to be 
Clytie Vandollarbilt’s fifth! When the 
story got round at last to the old Duchess, 
I hear she tore her transformation, boxed 
Cuckoo’s peccant ears (there’s a lot to 
box in the Delamont ear!), and went to 
bed for a week to do a rest-cure. The 
two girls go everywhere now with their 
ears severely unadorned and very much 
in evidence; but too late! too late! 
“ After the stable-door is stolen—” you 
know the proverb. 

Beryl Clarges and Babs St. 
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was over here a short time ago as the 
guest of our Government, and boasts 
that he dressed Ascot entirely, this; » 
year!) of ninon de soie, in that sweet,| 
undecided, indescribable shade called 
“Perhaps,” precisely alike in every de-| 
tail, even to the placing of the little 
touches of fringe that Achille signs all, & 
his gowns with. Fach accuses the other | 
of hanky-panky in the matter, and they 
both mean to bring an action against, | ~ 
Achille, and apply to the French Govern-| | 3 
ment for extra something. rn 
The latest about the Bullyon-Bounder- / ‘\ 
mere people is that she has engaged a 
clever little secky, who writes her out 
short, snappy conversations on “ topics 
of the hour,” which the B. B. woman 
proceeds to “get by heart,” and that 
when they were dining with Bosh and | 
Wee-Wee the other night, the masculine 
B.-B., having, Bosh says, rather mixed 
his liquors, called out to his wife, just 
before the women left the table, “I say, 
M’ria! Not one of your subjects has 
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are at d Ir: 1 have spoken! 
are at daggers drawn, and have spoken So ro are Oe 
a good deal of but not at all to each ( ——— ; ‘y 
other since they met at the International | } —_— 
1 q i (2, ren ty | 
Match at Hurlingham dressed exactly ' T] ARR a 
alike! Wasn't it a ghastly business ? Y oo Hes anal ha | 
: ’ ost : . | pt AS ae t 44 miata! 
One likes one’s frocks to be admired! |} ~ a RRR. “ESO ) Nance \. i Nt aad 
. a >) We PLP ~ YS ¥ | Neat ey forages i ne acme uy eR eT t 
and applauded, but fancy the horror of) | “\-2)"3 3 ANU yt, Ne SS es OS = 
having them encored! | | om \ yy === TES 
They both wove Achille Frou-frou | eS ENR OF aR 
frocks (the new man, you know, who | ‘leg 
| 
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“cc 





been mentioned. Ain’t it a pity?” ‘ 
Ever thine, Bani HE. 
SRERBERT. 


Enterprise being ever the badge of 
The Eastminster Gazelte, a representative 
of that journal was in Sir Herbert Berr- 





’ . . . . 
noum ‘Tree’s dressing-room within at | 
least four days of his acquisition of the ‘ SS ae | 
coveted honour of knigh:hood which _— . vs a ~~ Frawl 7 
. 7 " - wove ee ae a — 
His Masesty has just conferred upon the — -= —_> —Reunuld 1 
+ ay 7 ° ° On ~ P v 
Lessee of His Theatre. The following is = i : oe pee a 
a short summary of the interviewer's AE i = = = al 
experiences :— ee a 








Sir Hersert—or Srersert, as the man 
in the gallery fondly calls him— was Patient Enthusiast. “ Wett, I sHouLp THINK THEY MUST BE HAVING TEA, It ‘3 SOME ‘TIME 
found mopping his brow after his exer-} gixce [ wearp ANYTHING.” 
tions at Cwsar’s bier and the repeated 5 ; : oe 
calls which alinost automatically follow| “ Suaxsreare,” I ventured, “had no/ mons the knight vanished with a courtly 
them. Mindful of Mark ‘I'wary’s recent! such distinction. Do you think that he | farewell. 


. ‘ - | ‘6 ” : J 6c ,¢ 
volume, I asked him, “Is Suakspeare} would have written better had he been | Ah!” said I to myself, ‘if only all 


Late Arrival. “ How’s Avstatia DOING ?” 

















dead?” Sin WILLIAM?” those whom the King delights to honour 
“Dead!” he replied with fine em-| “Ah,” said Sir Hernert, “there you| were like that! 0 sv ste omnes! Such 

phasis and a lifting of the mobile brow] pose me. He might, and,” he added | aplomb!” | 

which said as plainly as words—“ Have | thoughtfully, ‘le might not.” 

you not just seen the completest con-| “ May I record those words?” I asked, Quick Scoring. 

tradiction? Swaksrearr, aided by his-| drawing out my pad. ; “ Davis was batting an hour and 55 minutes 

trionic genius, can never die.” “Surely,” replied my host; “is not) fo, his brilliant display, which only contained 
“And what,’ I asked, “does it feel | that what you came for?” | one very difficult chance. Just before his dis- 

like to be Sir Hersert ?” I wrote them down and here they are. | missal he hit 22 fours.” Manchester Evening 


“As natural,” replied the great{There would doubtless be more like | News. 
mimic, “as—as nature. ‘To the manner| them but for the sudden appearance of|It seems to have been a sort of after- 
born.” the call-boy, in response to whose sum-| thought. 
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THE RABBITS. 
Cuarrer LE.—Goop Snoortse. 
‘ WiLL somebody give mea cigarette?” 
id Myra, ching out a hand. 
“T faney not,’ I said, “ Thomas 


stret 


’ 


and 





1 both — ‘e it you are too young.” 
‘I don’t really want one, but when 
‘m lock ‘I up in the billi ird-room with| 
1 hey ee aplend | 
We were reflecting on our blessed 
viet vy. 
Were you thinking olf 
tury or Jokn’s bowling?” 
‘Neither, oddly enough. I was recall- 
ing my own eateh which won the match. 
Poetry; let’s go and tell Simpson.” 
“It was a skier,” Myra. “I 
thought it was never coming down. 
What did you think of all the time ?”’ 
‘Everything. All my past life flashed 
hefore my eyes. I saw again my happy 
childhood’s days, when | played inno-} 


Archie’s cel- 


said 


cently in the—er—pantry. I saw myself 
at school, sl—working. 1 saw- 


‘Did you happen,” jmterrupted 
Thomas, when we both thought he was 
fast asleep, ‘to see yourself being badly 
taken on by me at billiards?” 

‘Thomas, you’re not properly awake, 
old friend. [knowthatfeeling. Turnover 
on the other side and take a breath.” 

‘Thomas rose and stretched himself,and 
went over to the cue rack. ‘‘ You should 


have heard him siding about his blessed | 
'doing such a thing. 


billiards this morning,” he told Myra. 
“T didn’t side. I simply said that 
anybody could beat Thomas. Do they 
play billiards much at the Admiralty ? 
| shoul | have thought the motion—— ”’ 

‘Take a cue. Myra will mark.” 

‘Rather; I can mark like anything.” 
“Once upon a time,” I said, “there 
was a lad who wanted to go into the 
Admiralty. But his mother said, ‘ Not 
until you have learnt to swim, Thomas.’ 
So he had a set of six private lessons for 
one guinea before he went in 
exiuinination. He came out thirty-eighth, 


for the| 
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Do try and hit eonssthing,” ald eleven. Unfortunately, off. my next 
Myra. stroke Thomas again went down. 


“The marker is not allowed to give 
advice,” I sail sternly. ‘* What’s the 
matter, ‘Thomas ?” 

“T’m not quite sure what to do.” 

“TL think you ought to chalk your 
cue here,” I said, after examining the 
position. 

‘1 ’ve done that.” 

Then ram the red.” 

Thomas rammed and all but 
in the left-hand pocket. 

“Tam now,” I said, 
cannon off the cushion. 
is my score ?”’ 

“One, Sir.” 

“Then kindly get ready to put it up to 
three . Rotten luck.” 

“Wrong side,” said Myra judicially. 

‘No, I meant to hit it that side.” 

“T mean you wanted a little check 
side.” 

‘Hang it, this isn’t chess. 
Thomas.” 

Thomas, who had been chalking his 
cue, advanced to the table. ‘ Hallo,” he 
said, “ where’s the other ball ?” 

I looked at the table, and there were 
only two balls on it! 

“'That’s an extraordinary thing,” I 
said in amazement; “I’m almost certain 
we started with three.’ 

“Did you put me down ? 

“Certainly not ; I shouldn’t dream of 
I don’t say but 
what I mayn’t have slipped down my- 
self when nobody was looking. Myra, 
did you netice which pocket I was 
trying for that time?” 


sank it 


‘going to do a 
Marker, what 


Go on, 


” 





! 


| 








and was offered a lucrative appointment | 


in the Post Office . Hence his en n- 
mous skill at billiards. Thick or clear?’ 
‘1 will adventure half-a-crown upon 
the game,” said Thomas, giving a miss. 
‘Right O Romscup, Now, are you 
ready, marker? I’m spot, Hadn’t you 
better oil the board a bit? Well, 
long as you can work it quickly enough.” 
L took careful aim, and my ball went 


| 
} 
| 


We felt in all of them and at last 
found my ball in one of the bottom ones. 
It must have gone there very quietly. 

“Score,marker?” Lasked confidently, 
as I prepared to continue my break. 

“Oh, you’re going over the crease,’ 
cried Myra. 

I took my ball back an inch. 
you tell me the score ?” I said. 

“ Srevenson (in play), three; {nwavy, 
two. InANn’s two were both wides.” 

surely were the words out of her 
mouth when Inwan’s score was increased 
by a noball. A miss-cue they call it 
technically. 

“Three all,” said Myra. “This is 
awfully exciting. First one is ahead, 
and then the other.” 

“By the way, how many up are we 


“Will 


up the table and back again, with the} playing?” 


idea, I imagine, of inspecting the wicket. | 


It seemed quite fast. 
‘One all,’ 


top of the table. 

“T faney I shall be able to swerve 
from this end,” I said. 
cannon, and just missed the object ball. 


‘} shall find a spot directly—there ’s one} shot, 


under the red ball, I believe.” 


I tried a delicate} went down. 


said Myra. 
He had played 


“ Five, aren’t you?” 
| ‘This roused Thomas. 


said Myra, and ‘Thomas} himself in and now proceeded to make a 
kindly brought his ball and mine to the | pretty break of seventeen. 


I followed. 
|‘There was a collision off the middle 
pocket between spot and red, and both 
Then plain was uninten- 
tionally sunk as the result of a cannon 
and spot and red sailed into 
harbour. With ‘Thomas’s miss I scored 





Billiards,” he said. 
“You don’t think [ want to put the 


rotten thing down, do you? It’s such 
a blessed rabbit. Directly it sees a hole 
anywhere it makes for it. Hallo, six 


more. I shall now give what they eall a 
miss in baulk.” 

“Oh, good miss,” cried Myra, as spot 
rested over the middle pocket. 

“That was a gcogly. You both 
thought it would break the other way.” 

The game went on slowly. When 
Thomas was ninety and I was ninety- 
nine there was a confused noise without, 
and Archie and Miss Blair burst into 
the room. At least only Archie actually 
burst; Miss Blair entered sedately. 

‘Who’s winning ?” cried Archie. 

“What an absurd question,’ I said. 
‘ As if we should tell you.” 

“Allright. Dahl—Miss Blair, have you 
ever seen billiards played really well?” 

“ Never.” 

‘Then now’s your chance. Ninety, 
ninety-nine—they ’ve only just begun. 
‘Lhis is Thomas’s first break, I expect. 
There—he’s got a clear board. You 
get five extra for that, and the other man 
rubiconed. Ninety-nine all. Now 
it is only a question of who misses first.” 

| put down my cue. 

“Thomas,” I began, “we have said 
some hard things about each other to- 
night, but when [ listen to Archie I feel 
very friendly towards you.” 

‘ Archibald,” said Thomas, 
beastly name.”’ 

“So I told Miss Blair. For a man 
who was, so to speak, born with a silver 
billiard-table in his month, to come here 
and make fun of two persevering and, in 
my case, promising players, is——” 

“You ll never finish that sentence,” 
said Myra. “Try some more billiards.” 

“Tt was almost impossible to say what 
I wanted to say grammatically,” I an- 
swered, and I hit my ball very hard up 
the table at the white . . 

“It’s working across,” 
after the second bounce; “it must bit 
the red soon. I give it three more laps.” 

“It’s going much more slowly now,” 
said Miss Blair. 

“Probably it’s keeping a bit of 
sprint for the finish. Wait till it gets 
its second wind No, I’m afraid 
it’s no good ; it ought to have started 
sooner. Hallo, yes, it’s-— Got him!” 

“Ithasn’t finished yet,” I said calmly. 
“ Look there!” 

“Jove,” said Archie, shaking my 
hand, “that’s the longest loser I’ve 
ever seen. My dear old man, what a 
performer. The practice you must have 
had. The years you must have devoted 
to the game. I wonder—could you 
possibly spare an hour or two to-moirow 
to play cricket for us?” A. A. M. 


is 


“is a 


said Arcbie, 
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The Beauty (turning from long gaze in mirror). “1 po EXvy you!” 
The Friend (pleased but ineredulous). “ You ENVY ME, MY DEAR! 
The Beauty. “ BecavsE YoU CAN SEE THE REAL ME, 


I CAN NEVER SEE ANYTHIN 


I wonpER way ?” 


NAY 


G BUT THE MERE REFLECTION.” 








QUID PRO QUO. 


Georrrey Lovarr, when we fed 





| 


| 
| «6 


Late together (with respect) 
| Of the many things you said 
One alone I recollect : 


(‘‘ Blooming Mint,” to be correct) 
or to see my name in print.” 
Geoffrey Lovatt, Geoffrey Lovatt, 


' See how well I took the hint! 


| As it happens, I’ve a bone; 


Let us pick it clean and dry. 
All along you must have known, 

Neither can you now deny, 
It was only when I saw 

That you wore low collars, 1 
Overlooked your every flaw, 

And agreed to take you for a 

Brother- (woe is me !) -in-law. 


Collars always should be low. 
She, your self-inflicted wife, 
Thinks they should be high, and so 
Made a burden of my life ; 


“T, dear Bard, would give the Mint . . 





Raised an everlasting blister ; 
Pricked it with a ceaseless knife. 
So I murmured, when I’d kissed | 
her, | 
“Geoffrey Lovatt, Geoffrey Lovatt, | 
Take (and tame) my little sister.” 
| 
Out 1 went and bought a gift, | 
Even came and helped you wed, 
Thinking, ‘‘ Here’s the man to shift | 
All the nonsense from her head. 
Let the champion take the floor, 
And, whenas the foe is fled, 
I will share the spoils of war, 
And in peace and one-inch collars 
Live at ease for evermore.” 


| 1£ you'll show a decent fight 


You have cheated all my hope, 
And (indictable offence) 

Have obtained two Silver Soap- 
Dishes by a false pretence. 

Oh, to see you sitting there, 
Throttled by a stiff, immense 


Sac eh 
Knowing what a woman can, 


i ¢ 


|'Though I feel I cannot quite 











Guessing what this woman would, 
Do to intimidate a man 

On his honeymoon, I could 
Bring myself, perhaps, to see 

Some excuse for you, and should 
Almost let the matter be ; 

But you’ve got the brazen cheek to 

Join her in abusing me. 


‘ 


‘eoffrey Lovatt, that is eight 

Times you ’ve seen your name in print. 
(‘an you, for it’s not too late, 
Do as I and take a hint ? 


Offer, as you did, the Mint, 


‘*‘ Geoffrey Lovatt”’ shall oecur in 
Every article I write. 





——_—— 


Butchered to Make an English 
Holiday. 





Stretch of linen, which you dare . 
(Geoffrey Lovatt, Geoffrey Lovatt) 
To pretend to like to wear ! 





“Save a ‘chop’ which Tyldesley valiantly 
attempted to hold, Gregory was the backbone 


of his side.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
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Candidate for Osborne (uho has been told by his father to be polite to the Examiners). “THANK YOU SO MUCH. 
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l'vVE ENJOYED MYSELF 








“NATHANIEL’S” OPERA. 


Firep with enthusiasm to emulate 
the artistic successes of Lord Howarp pe 
Watpey, who has been felicitously de- 
scribed by The Daily Chronicle as “ one 
of the few millionaires who, in addition 
to being keenly interested in classical 
literature, is a’so a pcet of no mean 
ability,” Lord Roimscnip is hard at 
work upon the book of an opera the 
music of which is by Mr. Allbroke. It 
may be remembered that Lord Howarp 


in selection a few nights ago, deals with 
the romance of “ Dylan, the Son of a 
Wave.” Lord Rorascuwy's opera is 
devoted to “ Davy, the Son of a Gun,” 
and is, his Lordship wittily remarks, 
the only thing that is devoted to him. 
Davy is a Welsh freebooter of audacity 
and address, whose delight it is to rob 
not only hen-roosts but the English 
people generally. The First Act rises 
upon him in his youth as a reputable 
member of society, paying his taxes like 
the rest of us. The injustice of them— 
the year is not given, so that the framer 
of the particular Budget cannot be 
identified—excites him to fury. Some 
day, he vows, he will get some of his 
own back, or, in Lord Roruscwitp’s 
mellifluous and scholarly verse— 








pe WALDEN’s opera, which was performed | 


A day will surely dawn, 

Not this, perchance, but son:e not distant 
morn, 

When I will frame 

An instrument to harass and inflame! 

The British border 


Shali know no worse marauder. 


In the Second Act Davy is himself 
the hero of the Marches and the subject 
of a thousand songs. He it was who 
scaled the castles of this lord and that, 
,and took from them all they had and 
|more; he it was who, winning his way 

even to Blenheim—but the episode is 
so graphically managed by the noble 
librettist. that we must quote it in full : 
Dary. Here, here at last, 

All difficulties past ! 

The broad lands bide 

Our whelming comiug, far and wide. 

The fencéd fields our favours wait, 

We know no check, we conquer fate ! 

Trouble us not, for we go free, 

Friends of the stars and the boundless 

sea. 
We are the tax-collectors, 
The gartered nobles’ hectors. 
{He forces his way through the gates, 
followed by his henchmen. 





Scese IL-—The Blenheim Ball-vocom. A revel 
is in progress. Inter Davy. 
Dary. Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 


But recollect there comes a reckoning 
day. [Panice. 
| The Duke of Marlborough. 
Who are you, tell me, pray ? 





Davy. Know’st thou me not? But I, O Duke, 
know thee. 
*Tis Davy, Son of a Gun, that you now see. 
[Draws Budget, and advances on the 
Duke. 
The Duke (tenor solo). 
My hour has come, alas! that it is so, 
That I must quit for ever all this show! 
Farewell must say to storied towers, 
To lordly oaks and flowery bowers ; 
But when stern Davy standeth by, 
There’s no alternative! I needs must 
die. [Commits hara-kiri. 


Davy. Robleed of his living taxes! Yet, my 
beauties, ' 
We'll have our satisfaction in death 


duties. 





A very near Thing. 


“June 2i is the longest day. The sun rises 
at 3.44 and sets at 8.18, whereas on the follow- 
ing day the sun rises at 3.45 and sets at 8.19.” 
—Manchester Evening News. 


In decent June weather one might have 
called it a dead heat. 


“ The attenticn of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office has been called to cases of hardship and 
di stitution among shepherds who have emi- 
grated to Chili and other parts of the United 
Kingdom.”--Isle of Wight Mercury. 


We should be glad to know of any part 
of the United Kingdem to which the 
word Chili has not applied during the 





recent cold snap. 
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Lorp Cuartes Beresrorp. “ OF COURSE I KNOW ALL ABOUT SUB JUDICE, BUT, HANG IT, I 
, MUST COME UP NOW AND THEN FOR A BIT OF A SPOUT.” 
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| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, MP. 


| 

House of Commons, Monday, June 28. 
|—Nothing more touching in modern 
Parliamentary life than the relationship 
| between Irish Nationalists and Ulster 
| Members. - Separated by the narrow 
| gulf of the Gangway they prove afresh 
| that blood is thicker than water. De- 
| monstrations of affection lose nothing 
| by reason of their spontaneity. Should 
| Captain Craig or Wittiam Moore rise to 
| offer contribution to current enquiry 
|or debate, their brethren below the 
| Gangway instantly break forth in a 
| shout in which appreciation for intel- 
lectual supremacy is mingled with note 
| of personal affection. On the other 
| hand, when a Nationalist Member speaks, 
Ulster uplifts its voice in shrewd sugges- 
tion designed to flash a clearer, more 
kindly light on his purpose. 

An instance forthcoming this after- 
noon. It appears that Miss CoLenso 
from her personal resources contributed 
certain sums of money to the defence 
of Dixizorv. For any person in any 
quarter of the Empire to have associated 
himself or herself with revolt against the 
Crown suffices to secure sympathy of 
Irish Nationalists. They suggest that 
the ‘Treasury should reimburse the lady. 
Unper-Secretary For CoLonigs, impreg- 
_nably polite, points out that the Govern- 
| ment contributed out of the public purse 
funds necessary for the defence of the 
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; Dinornis ingens Ulstralis, or Mooa Bird 
(found in North Armagh, otherwise extinct). 
(Count W-ll-m M-re.) 











Pouite.” 


“ TMPREGNABLY 
(Col. S--!y, D.S.0.) 


Zulu Chief. They really cannot extend 
their bounty to cover the case of Miss 
Corenso. Irish Nationalists insist. Seery 
shakes his head. 

It was here that Mr. Moore stepped in 
with suggestion calculated to meet difli- 
culty. 

“Will the Uwnper-Secrerary,” he 
suavely asked, “consider the propriety 
of obtaining a grant from the United 
Irish League Fund for Miss Co.enso ?” 

The consideration of the Nationalists 
for the comfort and convenience of a 
countryman from Ulster was forthwith 
testified. 

“Sit down! Sit down!” they shouted. 

Parliamentary week only just com- 
mencing. Mr. Moore’s remarks not 
lengthy. They had, for example, fallen 
short of the exposition of the Budget 
which kept Caancettor or Excnequer 
on his legs for four hours. Yet so 
motherly in its tenderness is the con- 
cern of the Southerners for the health 
and comfort of a brother from the North 
that they insisted, almost with turbu- 
lence, upon his not endangering his 
health by undue physical effort. 

“Sit down! Sit down!” they roared 
again. Having shot his dart, Mr. Moore 
obeyed injunction. 

Business done.—Fourth night in Com- 
mittee on Budget Bill. Firzatan Hope 
propounds conundrum | dealing with 
property let on lease expiring at death 
of the last survivor of three. A friend 
of his holds such a lease, the remaining 
life being that of a virgin of seventy. 





Now,” he said, fixing inquiring eye | 
on CHANCELLOR OF THE Excuequer, “ what 
formula has the right hon. gentleman 
for establishing the exact relations be- 
tween the value of the property and the 
life of the old lady ?” 
Lioyp-Grorce moved the Closure. 
J'uesday.-—Transference of the Master 

Euisaxk from Lobby to ‘Treasury 
Bench on promotion to place vacated 
by Bucuanan deprives the House of a 
useful and attractive study in deport- 
ment. In addition to his duties as 
Whip, Exisaxk was Comptroller of His 
Majesty’s Household. From time to 
time it fell to his lot to bring messages 
from a gracious Sovereign to the faith- 
ful Commons. Arrayed in Court uni- 
form, carrying the white wand of office, 
he advanced to the Table with due 
obeisance to the Chair. That compara- 
tively easy. Where natural grace came 
in was in the retreat, each step taken 
backward with halt at the precise spot 
proper for the thrice-made salutation. 

Seems easy enough till tried. Many 
a dauntless Admiral who has blithely 
trod the quarter-deck in hours of danger, 
and has subsequently been made Black 
Rod, has been conscious of the fearsome 
sinking of the heart that accompanies 
this expedition. At least one in modern 
times halted speechless at the Table. 
Master oF Exipank took to ceremony 
from the first as a duckling takes to the 
water. 

To-day, making first appearance as 


OF 





You SHovutp see ME “ Reverse”! 
(Master of Elibank—and of walking backwards.) 
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, 
| 
| Under - Secretary for India, displayed 
| fresh qualities that compel esteem. Each 
of the half-dozen enquiries on the paper, 
for which he was prepared with written 
answer, was followed by what is known 
a supplementary question. Other 
Ministers, weakly vielding to pernicious 
habit ruffled 


as 


that sometimes leads to 
temper and always involves unredeemed 
waste of time, make answer. Master oF 
ELIBANK, apparently unhearing, certainly 
unheeding, stared vacantly into space as 
if he were on the blasted heath (quota- 
tion) once visited by Macbeth, also as it 
happened charged with a batch of sup- 
plementary questions. 

The querist sat dumbfoundered, star- 
ing at the new Minister as if his silence 
} were due to sudden development of 
trance. ‘Nothing happening, Speaker 
called next question on paper ; there fol- 
| lowed another supplementary question, 
| another glacial silence; next question 
was ‘called, and so business briskly 
proceeded. 

Possibly this remarkable state of 
things was due rather to necessity than 
to deliberate design. Having been but 
a day at the India Office, the Unxper- 
Secretary could hardly be expected to 
answer off-hand questions sprung upon 
him as to the population.of the Madras 
Presidency, the code of regulations for 
European schools in Bengal; or the 
domestic circumstances of “one Gulab 
Bano,” alleged to have made short work 
of her husband. 

However it be, the value of example 
remains. If all Ministers would follow 
it, a practice that deprives the Question 
hour of much of its usefulness would 
disappear. 

Business done.—Worrying away at 
Budget Bill. 

Wednesday.—Horatio Borromiry has 
made rich discovery of ungotten minerals 
and promises CHANCELLOR OF EXxcHEQuer 
great haul. ‘Talk about the ordinary 
hen-roost, what is it compared with the 
vision discerned by thy mind’s eye, 
Horatio? Deep down in the cellars of 
bankers, public and private, there is 
stored treasure in price far exceeding 
what the deep unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear. Bank-notes issued and _ never 
presented; balances standing in the name 
of men and women long since dead and 
turned to clay; piled up securities repre- 








senting hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, not to mention brass- bound 


boxes bursting with priceless jewels 
and precious stones. 

Horatio, if pressed, could name twelve 
banks where there are secured at this 
moment unclaimed securities worth two 
| million sterling. All this he proposes 
to pour into the lap of CHanceLtor or 
| EXCHEQuer. 

To that end brings in Bill compelling 
| bankers to make disclosure of their 








dormant balances and other treasures as 
preliminary to handing them over to 
service of the State. 

Business done—Clause 1 of Budge 
Bill passed with trifling amendments. 

Thursday.—The Invant Sauver has 
been “‘called” again, this time to the 
Cabinet with rank of Chancellor of 
Duchy of Lancaster. The promotion, 
for a still young Member rapid and 
considerable, is hailed with approval on 
both sides. As Under-Secretary for 
Home Department he impressed an as- 
sembly, the keenest judge of character 
in the world, with sense of his capacity. 
Is, withal, free from that pushfulness not 
ever absent from exceptional cleverness. 
It was he who carried, practically with- 


t 








my 


 AveR-R-DEEN Grexvut” (v7. Norwecray). 
Rubbing it into The Morning Post. 

[*The Morning Post, while preaching the 
doctrine of keeping out the foreigner and 
giving work to our own people, employed a 
French architect, an Americin builder, and 
used Norwegian granite.” (Loud laughter.)— 
Mr. J. Maedona!ld Henderson.| 
out division, the Children’s Charter, 
declining promotion rather than abandon 
an incompleted task. 

This Government is exceptionally for- 
tunate in its young men. The Inranm 
is not the least brilliant star in the 
galaxy. 

Business done.—leport of Supply. 





Where (nearly) every Prospect pleases. 


“Napies. —-- Horer First-class. Situated 
in finest and most select part of Naples. Mag- 
nificent view of t »wn, Vesuvius and Proprietors,” 

Hotel List. 
The best view of the Proprietors is 
to be had when you refuse to pay the 





bill. 





CHARIVARIA. 


Ausrrta, we are told, lias informed the 
Italian Government that the strengthen- 
ing of the Austrian Fleet is not directed 
against her friend and ally. This is 
quite as it should be. 

* * 

ah ‘ * -" . 

rhe new Sultan of Turkey is to pay 
a series of visits to the capitals of Europe. 
Arput Hamin’s offer to act locum 
tenens during his successor’s absence 
has, we hear, been declined. 

* * 


as 


Many persons have been expressingsur- 
prise at the fighting power of our mod- 
ern women. ‘These have evidently never 
seen them training at clearance sales. 

* * 


* 

The Smoke Abatement Society reports 
a steady improvement in the nuisance to 
which it devotes its attention. It would 
be interesting to know how far this is 
due to the Children Act. 

* * 
* 

Only 150 out of 1,500 miners em- 
ployed by the fife Coal Company have 
accepted the company’s proposal to 
provide bathing accommodation for its 
employees at a cost of one penny 
each per week. We can only suppose 
that under the new eight-hour system 
you haven't time to get really dirty. 

* 


While it is true that one of the 
exhibits at the annual show of the Pekin 
Palace Dog Association was valued at 
£40 an ounce, we are informed that it is 
impossible to buy a smaller quantity 
than the entire dog. 

+ + 

Says an advertisement :—‘ For Sale, 
exceptional residential property in 
Northern Europe, of 3,750 English 
acres.” But what we would like to know 
is this: How did these English acres 
get there? Probably they emigrated 
in fear of being mistaken by Mr. Lioyp- 
Georce for a building-site. 

* * 


* 

American visitors whi love everything 
old will be interested to hear that, accord- 
ing to the statement of Counsel at the 
Stratford Police Court the other day, 
‘there is no such thing as new milk in 


London.” 


* * 
* 


The way we encourage patriotism in 
thiscountry ! A taxi-cab driver was fined 
last week for keeping the flag flying. 

* * 


* 

After all, the ballet dancers of the 
Paris Opera House are not to strike, 
although there would appear to be good 
reason for their doing so, for on the pay 
that they receive they cannot even clothe | 
themselves adequately. 

* * 


~ 
“What’s the meaning of that dirty 
and dilapidated tyre hanging on the 
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New Tenant. “ Turxtx@ OUT THE PIGS, ARE You ? 
SAVES TIME.” 


O:d Pig-keeper. “ Law BLEss YE, Master! 


WELL, WE DON’T TURN xo 


aul 


Wor's TOIME TO A PIG?” 


rigs. 





We FATS ’EM Ut QUICK IN THE STY, AND 








door of your room?” we asked. “Oh, 
that’s for luck,” she said. ‘‘ We found 
it in the road. It’s the modern horse- 
shoe.” 

* * 

* 

l'rom America comes news of what is 

described as the strangest psychic case 
on record. The spirit of the late Mr. 
Swain GirrorpD, it is said, now inhabits 
the body of a man who never painted 
before, but is suddenly producing mas- 
terpieces in the style of the deceased 
artist. The opposite phenomenon — 
painters with the souls of Philistines- 
is unfortunately distressingly common. 

* * 


* 
A wedding took place last week in 
the Scottish Village at the White City, 
and Mr. Iuré Kiratry “ presented the 


, wedding ring and a keeper.” This frank 


ae 


| 


‘ 


insinuation that Marriage spells Madness 
is surely the last word in cynicism. 





The Budget and ‘‘ The Profession.” 
(Not to be confused with “The Trade.’’) 
The drama is said to be heavily hit, 


| not only by the “super tax,” but by the 


“property tax.” 





THE LIGHT THAT FATLED. 


[“ The average man in the sireet is as much 
attracted towards the actress as the proverbial 
moth to the candle. He is firmly convinced 
that she is sure to be ‘a little naughty,’ and 


not only surprised, but often much annoyed, | 


when she is not.’”’—-Daily Chronicle.] 


Wuen first across the footlights, Flo, 
Your glances found my stall, 

[ felt the magic of their glow 
And fell beneath their thrall. 

No prudish pride is here, I cried, 
No ultra-virtuous haughtiness, 

But smiles that flash with just a dash— 
The tiniest dash of naughtiness. 


Henceforth the moral orb of Nance 
Shall pass unheeded by, 

Unmoved 1’ll meet the pious glance 
Of Susan’s fireless eye. 

Such tasteless stuff is good enough 
For those that find no fault with it, 

But as for me, it seems to be 
An egg that has no salt with it. 


But in your twinkling, roguish eye 
There lurked I know not what 

That luréd me, as the spell-bound fly 
Must seek the honey-pot. 








A dash of spice I thought was nice, 
And as | hadn't got any, 

I longed to go to you, dear Flo, 
To save me from monotony. 


Methought I saw you in the Park ; 
Right well you queened it there, 

While many a gay and dashing spark 
Did homage round your chair. 

Cars stood before your magic door, 
Their noble chauffeurs called for you, 

While love-sick Guards and long-haired 

bards 


Grew prematurely bald for vou. 
I ) ; 


Such was my dream. How strangely 
Truth 

Imagination mocks! 

You do not care for gilded youth— 
You’d rather darn the socks. 

You ply no arts to wile young hearts 
And coroneted craniums ; 

Tn dull content your days are spent 
In snipping your geraniums. 








“Now that our ears are so hungry for tho 
novel point of view. . . .”—Sunday Chronicle. 
“Ears, hungry ears, [ know not what 
they see,” as Tennyson said. 
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MUSIC IN 

Tue public-spirited announcement of 
an eminent pianist that he proposes to 
devote the proceeds of a concert to aero- 
nautical purposes, has, we are glad to 
learn, been fraught with wide-reaching 
consequences throughout the entire 
domain of the youngest of the Arts. 

Turning to The Daily Bamberger of 
last Saturday we are confronted with 
the soul-shaking statement that Mr. 
Bamberger, accompanied by his wife 
and their triplets (Mozart Skibo 
Bamberger, Beethoven Rockefeller Bam- 
berger and Rosebery Glinka Bamberger), 
will shortly start for Moscow, where it 
is his intention to carry out a series of 
experiments with a new flying grand 
piano of his own invention. On calling 
at the house of Sir Pompey Boldero, Mr. 
Bamberger’s father-in-law, our repre- 
sentative was assured that the announce- 
ment was only tootrue. But Sir Pompey, 
who was deeply affected, added that he 
had extracted a solemn pledge from his 
son-in-law that he would never take his 
wife with him on one of his flights, or 
more than two-thirds of the triplets. 
The object of the flying piano, the 
amiable baronet went on to explain, was 
to intimidate the Nihilists and Anarchis:~, 
over whom Mr. Bamberger has lorg 
exerted a remarkably sedative influenre, 
and when this aim has been accow- 
plished he proposes to give a series of 
cross -Channel recitals, in which the 
audience will be attached in cars to the 
legs of the piano. Further inquiries from 
Sir Pompey elicited the interesting fact 
that Mr. Bamberger intends to present to 
the National Gallery a colossal equestrian 
statue of himself, recently executed by 
Professor Sir Hugo von Erkimer, for 
which Mr, Frick, the famous Chicago 
millionaire, vainly offered £100,000. 

The Manager of the Crystal Palace 
confirmed the report which had already 
appeared in The Daily Gale, to the effect 
that at the next Handel Festival all the 
performers would sing from balloons or 
aeroplanes. Madame Ctara Burr, he 
went on, had already commissioned the 
firm of Boulger to build her a huge 
dirigible, to be called The Hope and 
Glory, in delicate compliment to Sir 
Epwarp Etcar’s famous march tune. 
The Manager added that it was intended 
to lend realism to the performance of the 
“ Hailstone Chorus” by a discharge of 
several million peas on to the heads of 
the audience from the superincumbent 
balloons. 

A telegram from Bayreuth conveys 
the welcome intelligence that, yielding 
to the urgent appeals of Count Zepre.in, 
Mr. Witsur Wricnt, Mr. Larnaw, and 
others, Herr Sincrrrep Wacner has kindly 
consented to re-write his father’s early 
opera, The Flying Dutchman, so as to 


EXCELSIS. 


meet the requirements of modern aero- 
nautical science. In the new versi n 
the special torment of Vanderdecken will 
consist of his never b<ing able to find a 
proper garage for his airship. The 
dramatis persone remain practically un- 
altered, except tlat Senta becomes 
Petrola—a very happy emendation—and 
the famous Spinning Chorus is cleverly 
adapted so as to suggest the whirring of 
the engines of the airship. 

M. Paverewsk1, so we learn from The 
Warsaw Inven‘or, a scientific periodical 
of remarkable ability, has patented a 
new form of musical parachute, con- 
structed like a concertina, which plays 
during the descent, and thus warns the 
denizens of terra firma of the approach 
of the aeronaut. Mr. Srencsr is much 
struck with the inveation, and thinks of 
having it attached to his new balloon, 
The Airy Queen. 





A FILLIP FOR FICTION. 

[The following lines are supposed to repre- 
sent an optimistic author’s view of the proposal 
to publish new novels at a shilling or even 
sevenpence apiece]. 

Att the charms of all the Muses— 

Plots to make you smile or weep, 
Love that wins and love that loses— 

Even now are fairly cheap : 

Comic interludes or killings, 

Tragic tears and knavish tricks, 
Priced at half-a-dozen shillings 

May be had for 4s. 6d. 


Ah, but on your eager purses 
Come, we know, a thousand calls, 
Charitable zeal amerces, 
So do cabs and music-halls ; 
Oft enough a decent dinner 
Might be purchased with the sum 
Authors ask you for the inner 
Soundings of a cerebrum. 


“Buy your books?” youargue ; “no, Sir! 
Waste our cash on works of art ? 

Wherefore, when the nearest grocer 
Keeps a fiction-lending mart ? 

When from bakers we can borrow 
Tales that educate the home, 

Tales of mirth and tales of sorrow, 
Paying 2d. down per tome ?” 


That is why, to save our calling 
(Never flush about the fob), 
We’ve reduced our world-enthralling 
Masterpieces to a bob ; 
Fancies of the fairest tissue, 
Radiant as the evening star, 
Publishers propose to issue 
At the price of a cigar. 


Then, perhaps, some Croesus, smitten 
By the smart reviewer’s mem.— 
“Not since Waverley was written 
Have we seen so rare a gem,’— 
Rashly from his pocket raking 
All the pence (the damage blown) 
May secure that epoch-making 





Novel for his very own. 


THE HIGH ART OF WALKING. 

Tue view expressed by Sir Viecror 
Horstey that swinging the arms while 
walking is quite unnecessary has attracted 
widespread attention in stockbroking 
and other circles. We append a few of 


this momentous pronouncement. 

Mr. Hl. A. Mites, of the Engineering 
Department of the Post Office, writing 
to The Daily Mail, observes that a rapid 
walker uses his arms in the same way as 
a greyhound uses its tail. 

The Porr Laureate lays no claim to 
be considered an authority on pedestrian 
progress. ‘A poet,” he remarks, ‘f can 
not altogether dispense with feet, and, if 
he is a patriot, must be prepared to use 
his arms, or, to be more precise, his’ 
barrels. Personally, in moments of 
lyrical ecstasy I am only conscious of 
wings.” 

Mr. Srernen Coveripcr, in a genial 
interview, expressed full concurrence 
with Sir Vicror. Personally, however, 
he was inclined to goa good deal further. 
It was not merely the swinging of the 
arms that was unnecessary while walk- 
ing, but the arms themselves. People 
did not walk with their arms unless 
they were acrobats. The great object 
in locomotion was to carry as little 
weight as possible, and for fast walking 
the best thing was to remove the arms 
altogether by a surgical operation. 

Miss Orpe Maran, the 1enowned votary 
of Terpsichore, strongly dissents from 
the view of the illustrious specialist. 
Rapid walking is of the essence of danc- 
ing, and dancing without the serpentine 
arm ripple is unthinkable. Miss Matan’s 
view is also supported by Mlle. Karsa- 
vina, the famous Russian ballerina now 
performing at the Coliseum, by Mr. 
Pétissier and Inspector Jarvis. As the 
Inspector put it, “ ‘The Venus of Milo may 
have been armless, but it seems impos- 
sible for a modern woman to advance 
rapidly without swinging the arms,” 
and here he rubbed his ear ruefully. 

Mr. Bernarp Suaw writes to say that 
the connection of arms and the man is 
not essential, but only dramatic. The 
most famous statue of Victory, he adds, 
was wingless. 

“Lucas Malet,” the illustrious author 
of Sir Richard Calmady, gives it as her 
opinion that if, as she has _ herself 
triumphantly shown, a legless baronet 
can be a hero of romance there is no 
reason why an armless stockbroker 
should not win the annual walk to 
Brighton. 





“He apparently does not accept the maxim 
nemo fire repente turpis sinnas,”’—Allaha!lad 
Law Journal. 


A man that would accept that would 








take anything. 


the representative opinions elicited by 
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“Yus, Bit, MARK MY WORDS, THE THING WoT’s GOIN’ TO MAKE Exciaxp Is Tarire Rerorm—an’ 
“Wor be Tarire Rerory, ’Exery?” 
“Wuy, ‘Tarntrr RerorM 1s —-ER—WELL, It’s ~—ER—WHAT THEY TELLS YER AT THE MEETINGS.” 
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NO MISTAKE.” 








THE FAILURE. 

ly was when we were leaving Oxford 
that I first noticed him, the little pale 
thoughtful man in the far corner. I 
had ordered a tea-basket, and as I lifted 
the pot the tea was beginning to over- 
flow into the saucer and everywhere else 
in the usual way. What I said myself 
I forget, but there are forms of speech 
for this occurrence, and doubtless I used 
some of them ; but the little man’s groans 
I still distinctly remember. He writhed 
and wriggled, and at last he spoke. 

“Isn’t that an iniquity?” he asked. 

“This spilling over?” Isaid. ‘ Yes.” 

“And it’s no new thing to you, I 
suppose ?” he exclaimed. 

“Unhappily, no,” I said. “It generally 
happens.” 

“ And you’ve seen it in other people’s 
houses? Your hostesses have no better 
teapots ?” 

“ Seldom,” I said. 

“Seldom !’” he replied. “You might, 
I think, say never, unless by accident. 
Do you know, Sir, there is only one 
house in England where the teapot can- 
not do that?” 








| 


“Indeed,” I said ; “and whose house | did not. One firm introduced a second 
is that ?” objection, and said something about a 
‘*Mine,” he answered. | probable strike among laundries if | 
I congratulated him. persisted. That was years ago, and I[ 
““No need,” he said. “It is a source} have continued the crusade ever since, 
of very little pleasure to me; but it; but with no better success. I am 


|ought to be a means of immense profit, | getting old and grey, but I shall not 


if only human nature were different.” 
I composed myself to listen. | “But I shall never do any good,” he 
“T am an inventor,” he said. “‘ Years | added wearily. ‘ England will continue 
ago, when I was a young and active and to be drowned in tea until the end. 
healthy man, I invented a teapot which! “ ‘lo make an old joke,” he concluded, 
would not spill. Could not spill. It |“ nothing that I can do will put Britannia 
was quite simple, just a matter of arrang-|on her mettle. I am a failure.” 
ing the angle of the spout, and so forth. | 
I took this quite confidently to a great | The Descent of Man. 
earthenware and china factory. But} «pa iwin was only at Cambridge about 
would they have it? No. They said | three years, but he has left to the present 
that their customers expected tea to be | generation three sons, who are resident and 
spilt, and would be disappointed if it | hold official positions at the University. 
was not. I was thunderstruck, but | i them is a monkey alleged to have 
; een let down in the Senate House when 
persevered. I went to others, with the Darwin was given the honorary degree of 
same result. I went to the makers of | LL.D. in 1876.°—Eastern Daily Press. 
metal teapots, and they also declined. 
England, they said, is a conservative! 1] could produce dozens of young men who 
country, and a woman liked what her! would pass in the first ten on the Sandhurst 
mother had liked before her. If her|list.”—*‘ Times” Letter, 
mother’s teapot would not pour pro-| But how thrilling if they all entered 
perly she would see to it that her own |in the same year. 


give in. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


“'Tuey’ve etten the maist of the wuts in a neet,” said 
old Mr. Whinnery, referring to the slugs, and the common 
bookworm will easily devour The Story of Hauksgarth 
Farm (Ssiru, Exper) in that time. Its scenes are laid on 
the Lancashire and Westmoreland border (the Red Rose 
shire, by the way, is rather low down in the county fiction 
championship just now), and Eva Brooxe has depicted 
them remarkably well. There is no great subtlety about 
the plot, or the characters either, but I feel so absolutely 
certain that they really lived on a real farm (not a literary 
nor even a newspaper model), and that the farm was exactly 
where the authoress puts it, that I am glad the date is 1830 
or thereabouts, so that nobody is likely to prove me wrong. 
Silver Whinnery was brought up in the same home with 
Silence and Nanna, neither of whom was related to him by 
blood, and having quarrelled with his father went to sea: 
on his return, finding that Nanna, whom he had always 
loved, was gone, and concluding that she was married, he 
made Silence his wife. Silver was a sterling fellow, and 
Silence, as her name implies, — ananaceeae 

t) 





lt 


was as good as gold, but Nanna | 
could have spared an ‘n’ from | 
the middle of her prenomen 
without loss to her reputation. 
So when she came back there 
was naturally trouble, or “ sic a| 
scrowe as niver,” perhaps 1) 
should have said. ‘The sequel | 
is thoroughly exciting and ro-| 
mantic in the best sense. Two | 
miles north of Arinseat is where | 
Hauksgarth farm lay : I daresay | 
it is gone now, but it doesn’t | 
really matter, for 1 have been 
inside it all the same. 
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[ fancy that when Miss Sueina 
Kave-Smira set out to write 
Starbrace (Georcr BELL) she was 
actuated, in part at least, by : 
a wish to describe the eighteenth-century higltobyman in 
his habit as he really lived, and stripped of that romance 
with which the foolish chroniclers of a later age have loved 
to invest him. For the better attainment of that end, I can 
see her at pains to make such a study of the idiom of the 
class and time as should secure at least accuracy of con- 
versation. ‘The result is interesting, if a little overwhelming. 
When one of Miss Kave-Surru’s ruffans observes to another, 
“The lad’sarum cull; let’s keep our snappers and gaffs for 
the hornies, and hop a flash wag on the road,” most readers 
will incline to wish that she had supplied her book with a 
glossary. This, however, is but a slight defect in an 
unusually clever tale. In many ways indeed this story of 
the lad Miles Starbrace, driven to the Road by circumstance 
and by the tragedy of his own warped character, half animal, 
half child, is a remarkable piece of work. one that for a 
beginner in the novelist’s art seems to me extraordinary. 
. The last chapters especially are haunting in the poignancy 
of their analysis. I hardly know how Miss Kaye-Suiti can 
have endured the writing of them, and I am not at all sure 
that I owe her any gratitude for having done so. Powerful 
the book undeniably is, but I hope that next time the author 
will devote her strength to some less pitiable theme. 


/ 





Dead men are supposed to tell no tales, but there is 
nothing to prevent novelists from digging them up to form 










CyYCLOPA.DIA 


The writer, who calls herself 
Handasyde,” has exhumed Lord Georce Bentinck for the 
/purposes of Other Things than Love (Hurcuinsoy), and pro- 
jected him into an era of motor-cars and modern Tariff 
| Reform. So little, indeed, has she troubled to veil her 
necromancy, that she only alters the name of the horse with 
| which Lord Grorce would have won the Derby in 1848 (if 
ihe hadn’t sold his stud) from Surplice to Surface. When 
the book opens, its hero, having just lost his wife, decides to 
devote the remainder of his life to the cause of Protection, 
and, considering the title of the story, it might fairly have 
been expected to be entirely political. Asa matter of fact, 
however, it deals with the gradual consolation of Lord Grorce 
by the one infallible remedy known to romance. There are 
some cleverly drawn characters, notably those of Sinclair of 
Sinclair and his daughter Betty, who is charming; but the 
self-made man to whom the heroine is at first engaged is far 
too much of a bounder. I must be permitted to hope that 
Lord Gee-Gee (as his friends called him), having found that 
he could love again. also repurchased his stud, and won the 
Blue Riband of the Turf in course of time, with, let us say, 
Top Dressing PEE. 


|characters for their stories. 





~ Idonot think that the anxiety 
| which Mrs. Dorrien’s relations 
'showed about the disposal of 
/ her property will be shared by 
\the readers of The House of 

Intrigue (Ilurst axp Biackerr). 

In a book of this kind 










a 
BUSINESS \favourite for the stakes is 
' needed whose chances can be 


|supported through thick and 
}thin. Mr. Percy Wurre, how- 
,ever, has been at such pains to 





will Ensure 








your SUCCESS} | make the competitors clever 
ym that he has neglected to make 

Mg = avy one of them attractive. 

x Among so many artful and 


avaricious people my sympathy 
goes out to Mrs. Dorrien, and 
if she had left her property either 
to a society for abolishing 

. nan — caviar (a delicacy which gave her 
indigestion and psychic experiences) or to one which would 
teach her relations the value of straightforwardness I 
should have rejoiced. Mr. Wurre could not write dull 
dialogue if he tried, but in The House of Intrigue he has 
chosen a subject dull enough to have a depressing effect 
upon his wit. And surely Herbert Dorrien, who was captain 
of his county cricket eleven, forgot himself when he said, 
‘Tn case they should knock down our wickets before we are 
back in block!” The note of exclamation is not mine, but 
[ should be sorry to remove it. 


y/ 


ax Doubled'” 








From a letter in The Times :— 

“ Sir,—Will you allow me a small s,ace to, as a courteous English- 
man, give my warm thanks to those ladies who attended th> pageant 
and who responded to my appeal to remove their hats with a unanimity 
which was simply wonderful considering the unfortunate weather we 
began the pageant in and the still mo:e unfortunate weather that we 
ended it in, who without a single exception removed their hats so that 
every other visitor should have that perfect vi-w of the pageant which 
as a steward was my great aim?” 

A lesser stylist would certainly have forgotten the question 
mark at the end. 


| 


“T hit it!” (from Tarrant's Obiter Dicta). 

“ Dipper was given out leg-before to a bal which first s:ruck his bat. 
He was the eighth man to be dismissed in that way.”—Lvening News. 

How they must long to have Roperts back at Bristol. 




















